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heard was in effect a retrial, with the appearance of witnesses
and the production of documents as in the Consistory Court of
the Diocese of Lincoln in which the case was originally tried.
The allegations, as Carson pointed out in opening the case for
the defence, were so extraordinary as to appear incredible. Here
was a venerable clergyman, well known over the country, in
broad daylight, without concealment, in clerical garb and
gaiters, going to an hotel in the midst of a cathedral city, in the
diocese next to his own, with a young woman who was not his
wife, and not merely upon one but upon two occasions. " If the
case for the prosecution was true/' said Carson, " there could be
no explanation except that the Archdeacon was mad, and nobody
ever made that suggestion."
The Archdeacon, certainly, was anything but mad. He gave
his evidence in a manner which impressed the court with its
precision as to time and place and its confident directness of
narration. u Being essentially the product of one mind," said the
Lord Chancellor, of the Archdeacon's story, " and that the mind
of a man of observation and intelligence, on matters within his
own knowledge, it is complete and consistent with itself."
The Archdeacon described how overburdened with work he
was at the time. In the six days down to the 14th March, 1920,
he had preached fourteen sermons, besides services and clerical
work, and had found no leisure to prepare a course of addresses
to the business men of Liverpool which he had undertaken to
deliver. In order to prepare these sermons and to have a free day
to himself in a church where he was not officiating he had gone
to Peterborough on a Sunday evening, and had put up at the
Bull Hotel, where he had stayed before upon two occasions. It
was not a house frequented by his cloth; but he wanted to be
quiet and u had no desire to be dragged into conversation with
other clergymen."
He had signed the visitors' book (rather illegibly but the light
was bad and he had to raise the book on his arm while he wrote);
he had dined alone with half a bottle of claret; he had slept alone
(though in a double-bedded room); he never wore pyjamas and
had worn his ordinary nightshirt; next day he had gone to St.
John's Church near the Cathedral and then to the Cathedral itself,*
|ta had meditated in the nave, preparing for his sermons, and as he